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1, ENROLMENT 


1. Comment on your long-term undergraduate and graduate en- 
rolment projecttons (CUA 73 - A). 


The enrolment in September 1973 - particularly that in 
the first year - was below the 1972 level, and this despite 
two very encouraging signs. About one hundred students who 
have been away from Trent University for periods of from one 
to three years have re-enrolled to resume their studies ona 
full-time basis. At the same time a considerable proportion, 
22.6%, of our first-year class is made up of students who have 
"stopped out" from formal education, or have delayed entrance 
to university for a period of at least one year. The compar- 
able figure last year was 14.5%. 

The drop in first-year enrolment makes any projection of 
enrolment patterns highly suspect, particularly in the ab- 
sence of knowledge about the student recruitment policies of 
other, larger universities. It is our belief that the total 
full-time undergraduate enrolment at Trent University will 
remain roughly constant over the next five years, at a figure 
of about 1900 (plus or minus one hundred). 

Our graduate programme has always been a modest one, and 
no outstanding increase in numbers is anticipated. 

Our part-time enrolment projection shows a slight in- 
crease only. More and more teachers (who have formed the 
solid base of our part-time enrolment) are completing their 
degree qualifications. Any significant growth in part-time 


enrolment will depend upon the accuracy of the authors of 
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The Learning Society in, interpreting the Jappetite’, of other 

segments of society SO higher education. 

2. Aré you expertencing or do you expect to expertence stgq- 
nificant shifts tn student preferences, for example, 
from Arts to Setence or Professtonal Schools, or from 
physteal setences to. life setences or from,..say, Engitsh 
tO econonvcs. 

No firm evidence of developing trends can be reported. 
3. What Us Your PpolL~ey On clase etsow 

From its inception, Trent University has committed it- 
self to "small group teaching", through the use of seminars, 
tutorials, and laboratory sections. Last year, when the 
university undertook the difficult task of examining its 
priorities in the light of financial exigencies, there was 
overwhelming support from all quarters of the university 
for these, rather personal, methods of instruction. 

We know full well that the student/faculty ratio re- 
quired to maintain our small groups is lower than that to 
support a traditional lecture system. We know, too, that 
many outside Trent are of the opinion that this lower-than- 
typical student/faculty ratio for undergraduate arts and 
science makes Trent an unreasonably high-cost university. . 
But there are a number of factors that make that simplistic 
impression suspect. Trent is a full university, not just a 
faculty within a university; Trent does not carry graduate 
school overhead, so much of which is used at other universities 
to subsidize undergraduate activity; the measure of expense is 
false, for that measure is an inequitable formula. 


We at Trent have carefully examined our priorities, and 


we believe that we have sacrificed many of the costly attrac- 
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tions and benefits of the larger universities in an attempt 
to maintain our small-group teaching, and the relatively low 
student/faculty ratio that that entails, as well as to main- 
tain, as best we can, our emphasis on library development. 

It is our belief that at higher enrolments than we fore- 
see for the next few years it would be possible to operate 
our system at a 15:1 student/faculty ratio, compared to our 
present ratio of 12.5.1. We are confident that society will 
not sacrifice our attempt to be distinctive and to create 
diversity of educational opportunity for Ontario's students 
at the altar of a poorly conceived formula for the distribution 
of operating grants. 


4, To what extent are "stop-outs" re-entering your University? 
Are they coming back as full-time or part-time students? 


Partial answers to these questions are included in the 
reply to I.l1. We are pleased to see our "drop-outs" return- 
ing, and to know that many "stop-outs" are choosing Trent as 
a university in which to study. But we do not believe that it 
would be wise, year by year, to give undue emphasis to trying 
to gauge the numbers of students involved. If the drop-out 
and stop-out phenomenon is a transitory one, then we should 
not give to it much specific attention. If it is long-term, 
then its net effect on numbers will be small, although it may 
have some impact upon the university as a society. 

This latter aspect would be worthy of study, but it is, 
as yet, premature to undertake such a piece of work. Universities 
would require a number of years to adjust to the new and contin= 


uing internal social factors that would be involved. 
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5. How do you propose to resolve the problem.of changing 
student program preferences under the constraints of 
steady-state enrolment and tenured faculty? 

Are tradtttonal aeademte teaching patterns being broken; 
that is, are faculty inereasingly teaching outstde their 
spectaltttes? 

Trent University, over the years, has developed pro- 
grammes of interdisciplinary studies to widen the learning 
opportunities for students while, at the same time, involv- 
ing faculty from less heavily enrolled disciplines. 

The Canadian Studies Programme and an increasing com- 
mitment to comparative literature and literature in trans- 
lation provide a greater variety of course choices and at 
the same time involve participation by a number of depart- 
ments. 

This fall, the science departments have co-operated to 
offer two half courses: The Origins of Our World and Med- 
ical Science and Man. Members of the departments of Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics and of the Health Service will 
be involved. As well, the Chemistry and Physics depart- 
ments, with support from Biology and Geography, have developed 
a course in the Scientific Bases of Environmental Problems. 
These offerings are expected to attract students who are not 
concentrating on "hard" sciences but would like to be more 
informed and aware of matters which touch on such areas. 

College courses provide a similar function. Man and 
Survival, Science in Society and Canadian-American Relations 
are courses offered for credit by the residential colleges. 
Faculty from various departments are fellows of each college, 


and these courses may involve as many as 7 or 8 departments 


directly, and possibly16 orl], indirectly. The 
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college sponsorship of a course allows the maximum opp- 
ortunity for experimentation and innovation under circumst= 
ances which also ensure the academic validity of the offer- 
ings. It is hoped that the reputation and academic value 
of these new offerings will continue to attract students and 
help to balance out enrolments among departments. 

A proposal was made about the possibility of restricting 
a student's freedom of choice in the first year, at least for 
the ‘fifth’ course. There are both academic and practical 
objections to such a procedure, and the university awaits the 
recommendations of its Academic Development Committee. 

Another "stratagem" for retaining flexibility in the 
face of steady-state enrolment is to make sessional (limited 
term) faculty appointments rather than the regular probation- 
ary appointments (which lead to tenure). Almost all new ap- 
pointments for 1973-74 have been replacements or have been made 
to cover a particular (i.e. temporary) situation, and all but 
one are sessional. We do not bélieve that this is a situation 
which is acceptable for the long run, but it has been made in- 
evitable by the present tenuous and difficult financial sit- 
uation. 


6. Is the University Applicatton Centre fulfilling your 
expectattons? 


Trent University did not favour the establishment of the 
Ontario Universities’ Application Centre, nor does it favour 
its continued existence. This is in no way a reflection upon 


the Centre's staff. Rather, the Centre was set up to deal 
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with an anticipated surplus of applicants to) Ontario's unay— 
ersities. It was designed to ensure that no qualified app- 
licant was turned away from a university programme, but the 
spectre of an applicant surplus proved illusory and the Centre 
Was, in fact, “functioning with a scarcity of applicants, to 
fill the available university places. The basic purpose of 
the Centre was therefore defeated, not by its own failings, 
but by a dramatic shrinkage of student interest in universit- 
ies. As far as we can judge, the Centre serves no useful 
purpose that could not be handled in a more economical manner, 
and is instead drawing off some $300,000 per year of scarce 
educational dollars! 

The Centre requires a student to make a selection of 
universities during the first term of the school year, at a 
time when students have not even had an assessment of their 
capacity in Grade 13 studies. It costs each applicant $4.00 
(a figure that will increase to $6.00 next year), but none 
receives any greater benefit from the Application Centrds 
functioning than from the co-operative arrangements which 
existed without .costcin previous years. Thus, 10 15 difficult 
to defend logically the position that the Centre is of any 
benefit to any applicant. Further, the experience at Trent 
is that an unwanted barrier has been placed between the app- 
licant and the university. 

The Centre creates an additional workload for school 
guidance offices, partly because of the increased number of 
changes of choices because of the early application date and 


partly because of verification required under the system. 
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Although the verification system'is to be modified this year, 
the problem of changes will continue as long as the applicant 
is required to make a choice before his or her mind is made 
up. Thus, time which could be better spent by guidance per- 
sonnel on counselling students is devoured by paper work. 

The universities also suffer delays, with the greatest 
coming at the time of receipt of applications and acceptance 
of offers. All procedures must be tied to those of the 
Centre. Although we must anticipate problems and respond to 
applicant complaints over procedures, we must work under 
priorities and procedures which are inappropriate to our own 
style and size of operation. 

The Government is the only party which seems to obtain 
any benefit from the system. This benefit is in the form of 
statistics which may be valuable to the Ministry and worth 
collecting. We believe, however, that $300,000 is a lot of 
money to spend to capture statistics which could be gathered 
more economically in other ways. 

The Centre was designed for a time when there were not 
enough places for all applicants. There is now, and it 
appears that there will be for the immediate future, a surplus 
of places in all universities and in most programmes. We 
suggest that the Centre should be abolished and replaced 
with a modified common application form, one part of which 
could go to the government for its statistics on applications. 
The universities should then commit themselves to providing 
the government with lists of all accepted and registered new 


students. By these simple, low-cost means, the government 
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can obtain the statistics it needs, and the cumbersome and 
costly procedures of the Centre can be abandoned. 


7. What ts your poltey on the admisston of non-Canadtan 
students? 


The university accepts applications from non-Canadian 
students. Such students are deemed eligible for admission 
if they meet two general requirements: (1) they are elig- 
ible for university admission in their home countries ae 
have satisfactory standing in the subjects offered; (2) they 
can satisfy the university of their facility in the English 
language. Exceptions to (1), above, do exist in that in 
some cases higher requirements are in effect than those 
which allow admission to home universities: i.e., candid- 
ates from Latin America are required to have the equivalent 
OftLirst year vat a recognized Latin American university. 
The exceptions which apply at Trent are similar to those at 
other Ontario universities. The Committee on Admissions 
uses the Michigan Test of English as a Foreign Language to 
determine an applicant's command of English. 


8. What ts your policy on the admtsston of students from 
other provinces? 


The Ontario Universities Council on Admissions has con- 
ducted equivalence studies on the secondary school preparation 
of students in British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec (report issued in January of 1972) and Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta (report issued in April 1973), 

Trent University welcomed these reports as a rational basis 


for evaluation of student programmes for admission to the 
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provincial universities. A final study is now being prepared 
on Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. Trent University at 
present uses the traditional criteria for students from these 
two provinces: i.e., satisfactory completion of year one at 
the University of Prince Edward Island or at Memorial Univer- 
sity enables a student to enter year one at Trent. When the 
equivalence studies of these two provinces are submitted by 
O.U.C.A., our Committee on Admissions will give them care- 


ful attention and consideration. 


WO. 
IIT. UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


1. Desertbe any new undergraduate program tnnovattons which 
you wish to bring.to the Committee's attentton. 


A number of new undergraduate programmes have already 
been mentioned (1.5), but a further comment should be made 
about Canadian Studies. During the past year, the first 
core course, Canada: The Land, was offered and a further 
core course, Canada: The Development of Community and Iden- 
tity, will be offered in 1973-74. These courses are compul- 
sory for students who wish to achieve the designation "Cana- 
dian Studies" with their degree. Both coursesare interdiscip- 
linary in emphasis. Two allied courses, Development of Art 
and Architecture in Canada, and Public Policy and the Cana- 
dian Environment, are being initiated in the 1973-74 academic 
year. In addition, a choice from over 40 regular courses 
may be made by students in this programme from offerings by 
9 different departments. 

In the coming year, Trent will offer for the first time 
an opportunity for its students to participate in a co-oper- 
ative programme in teacher education with Queen's University. 
The new concurrent programme will allow students in their 
first year to join an exploratory non-credit seminar while 
pursuing five Arts and/or Science credits. In the second 
year, students will enrol in the Educational Psychology course 
at Trent and will be engaged in a variety of activities both 
on campus and in local schools. The final years will be div- 


ided between Trent and the Faculty of Education at Queen's 
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University, and students will graduate with a B.A. or B.Sc. 
(Trent) and a B.Ed. (Queen's). 

Also this fall, Trent and Sir Sandford Fleming College 
are co-operating in a programme which allows Trent students 
to enrol in fine arts courses at Sir Sandford for credit at 
Trent, and reciprocally, allows Sir Sandford students to pur- 
sue at Trent for credit at Sir Sandford such courses as the 
History of art and architecture in Canada; the arts of Africa, 
Qceanic and the Americas; and Studies in twentieth century 
poetry and fiction. 

The Native Studies programme has expanded over the past 
year and an experimental programme allowing practical ex- 
perience in education and social services is being developed. 
If sufficient funding can be found, Trent students in the 
Native Studies programme will spend portions of their time 
in schools and working with social service agencies associated 
with the native peoples of Canada. 

Trent has established a General Degree Programme for stu- 
dents whose interests lie outside major programmes offered in 
the university. Students are able to define their own general 
programmes, with the condition that an integrating rationale 
be established by the student in submitting a proposed two- 
year (ten credit) course of studies at the beginning of his or 
her second year for approval by the Senate Undergraduate Studies 
Committee. Various general programmes, often designed for 
specific career objectives (in teaching, medicine, or law), have 
been suggested and considered to date, and these include speci- 


fic programmes in social theory, development studies, education- 
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al studies, legal studies, nineteenth-century studies, and 
religious studies. Other thematic programmes can be developed 
from courses listed within the university calendar. 


2. Comment on the caltbre of recent entrants from Ontarto 
htgh schools. 


There seem to be increasing problems in basic literacy 
and in numeric skills and it is being found that remedial work 
is frequently necessary in the early stages of first year. 

The first report of a special study on admissions con- 
ducted at Trent last year is in the process of preparation. 

It is hoped that the report may be available for the November 


meeting. 
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wil \GHANUATE BLUDLES 


8. Deseribe any program tnnovattons which you wtsh to bring 
to the Commtttee's attention. 


Ttrhas »been the policy of Trent University that the 
building of a sound undergraduate programme must be its first 
priority, but that the development of graduate studies would 
proceed in an orderly way as a logical extension of its under- 
graduate base. The first M.Sc. offering, in Chemistry, was 
approved in 1968 and the intervening years have seen initia- 
~AOngOT san M.Sc. programme. an Physics and an M/A. in History. 
An M.A. programme in Anthropology was favourably appraised 
last spring and is expected to get under way within the coming 
year. 

As the university this academic year reaches the end of 
its first decade of operation, we are in the process of ex- 
amining the status of graduate studies at Trent. Now that a 
broadly based undergraduate arts and science programme has 
developed, with Honours B.-A. and B.Sc. offered in a number of 
subjects, Trent may be:in a position to move into graduate 
work in certain new areas, and to undertake modest expansion 
of its existing offerings. At Trent and elsewhere, it will 
scarcely be possible, even if it were desirable, to attempt 
a sizeable expansion, given the present job market in most 
fields and policies of the provincial government on graduate 
education. In line with these factors, two approaches can 
be envisaged: (1) the development of unique or innovative 
new programmes at the Master's level, on our own resources, 


which would emphasize particular concentrations of strengths 
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now existing or emerging, and (2) co-operative ventures with 
other Ontario universities, at both the Master's and Ph.D. 
levels, making use of faculty, staff, and physical resources 
to augment the scope and strength of both departments. 

Steps have already been taken using both approaches. 

The M.A. programme conceived by the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, “Art and Archaeology of the Americas", is believed un- 
ique in Canada and will be built around the wide range of ex- 
pertise and facilities now existing in that discipline at 
Trent. Emphasis in the Chemistry Department's M.Sc. programme 
is shifting to some degree towards part-time offerings in an 
effort to draw teachers and others who wish to upgrade their 
qualifications but are unable to undertake full-time study; 
this year the department has had part-time graduate students 
from Peterborough and elsewhere. Although no firm proposal 
has yet been prepared, planning is currently under way by the 
departments of Biology and Geography for a joint M.Sc. pro- 
gramme in environmental science. 

Informal consultation has begun between chemists at Trent 
and Queen's with a view to some degree of collaboration be- 
tween the two departments at the graduate level. It is too 
early yet to foresee the final outcome of this experiment, 
but it could range all the way from a limited and informal 
exchange of seminar speakers and sharing of equipment up to 
joint formal programmes at the Ph.D. level. Extension to 


other disciplines is a future possibility. 
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1. What ts your attitude to the ACAP planning assessments? 
Do you foresee any tmplementatton difficulties? 


Our feelings towards the ACAP planning assessments are 
mixed. We accept the argument that rational planning for 
the future at the graduate, and especially the Ph.D., level 
in this Province presupposes some type of assessment of 
current status and foreseeable prospects in disciplines offer- 
ing graduate programmes. We are pleased to support the dir- 
ections recommended by COU in its reports on Chemistry and 
Economics. 

One aspect of Trent's concern is the present procedure 
of assessing individual, unrelated disciplines. The past 
year has seen assessments of such disparate subjects as 
Library Science, Geography, Chemistry and Economics. The 
point has been made by COU, and we concur, that assessment 
of groups of related disciplines as a package is the ultimate 
goal. 

We are disturbed by the time being taken to carry out the 
assessment programme, fearing that current policy and practice 
could well lead to serious academic imbalances. An obvious 
danger is that universities may be tempted to concentrate 
resources in areas where the early assessments indicate weak- 
nesses, thus leaving disciplines to be assessed later in dan- 
ger of starvation. While this situation may be impossible to 
eliminate, current practices appear likely to exacerbate the 
problem. 

There is a more insidious danger -- that undergraduate 


programmes may be adversely affected. A situation can be en- 
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visaged in which discipline "A" in a given university is en- 
couraged to develop at the graduate level because such dev- 
elopment would harmonize with an overall plan, while parallel 
development of an equally strong discipline "B", which would 
not so harmonize, is not encouraged. Under these circum- 
stances the ensuing concentration of a university's resources 
in "A" would be reflected at the undergraduate, as well as the 
graduate level, and the undergraduate instruction in "A" and 
"B" could become unbalanced. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting feature of the ACAP 
assessments is what seems to be an obsession with numbers. 
We are concerned in this as in other areas that the vital 
concept of quality is being submerged in an apparently end- 
less preoccupation with quantity. We read of a "critical 
size" in Ph.D. programmes, and we are concerned that some- 
where in the blizzard of numbers the value of the interaction 
between the superior teacher and the superior student has 
been almost totally obliterated. In choosing its consult- 
ants perhaps ACAP should make some effort to ensure that the 
point of view of the large graduate school is not the only 
one represented, and that persons with experience of Canadian 
traditions are represented more frequently. 

Further, it is our belief that in discipline assess- 


ments there is the danger of inflexibility. To break discipline 
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planning down into "sub-disciplines" and "sub-sub-disciplines" 
in a rigid manner risks circumscribing freedom of planning 
just when interdisciplinary studies are assuming more import- 


ance. 
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V~. RESEARCH 

1. What ts your poltecy on research and how its tt ad- 

mintstered? 

What approvals are necessary before a professor can 

accept a research grant? 

(1) Trent University's policy on research is set out 

in a report adopted by the Senate in 1970. Recognizing that 
Trent will remain a predominantly undergraduate institution, 
and that graduate programmes will not develop rapidly, or 
soon, beyond the Master's level, Trent University neverthe- 
less gives a high priority to the support of faculty re- 
search, independent of any connection ack graduate studies. 
From its early years, Trent University has maintained a 
policy of providing the best research facilities commensurate 
with the resources of a small instituation. Library re- 
sources to support pesear cl over a range of disciplines are 
being developed, and our current holdings stand comparison 
to those of other Canadian universities of comparable size 
and age. Apparatus available in science disciplines has 
generally been more than adequate and frequently excellent 
in the research areas in which our faculty specialize. Al- 
though policy on research is not tied to graduate studies, 
we recognize the existence of graduate programmes as being 
beneficial and thus graduate development has been encouraged. 

Administration of research and formulation of policy are 
responsibilities of a Senate committee. It receives and con- 
Siders applications for research support in excess of $1000 
from faculty members, disbursing grants from the President's 


NRC grant and from internal funds reserved for research, 
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fas Sat in the Arts. Smaller requests are handled by commit- 
tees advisory to the Dean of Arts and Science. 

In spite of good beginnings, the future of research at 
Trent is cloudy owing to the current climate of financial 
stringency. Pressure towards heavier teaching loads dim- 
inishes the quality and quantity of research at any univer- 
sity, but in a small one, its very existence can be jeopard=- 
ized. Without the numbers of graduate students found in 
larger institutions, many of our faculty are hard-pressed 
to maintain research at a high enough level to retain ex- 
ternal funding and to compete with institutions where re- 
search year-round is the norm. This is especially true in 
some science disciplines where reductions have been made in 
order to accommodate to straitened financial circumstances. 

This university strongly endorses Recommendation C3 of 
ACAP's report on the Chemistry Planning Assessment, approved 
by COU and supported independently by the Solid Earth Sciences 
report, which asks that action be taken by the provincial 
government to facilitate active involvement in research work 
of faculty members in any departments not authorized to offer 
Ph.D. programmes in the field of study, and that mechanisms 
to generate operating income for research, independent of 
graduate enrolment, should be put into effect. 

Other problems loom on the horizon. We are concerned 
about the long-term effects of reductions in the library 
acquisitions budget, expecially during a period when devel- 
opment of a cooperative library system is in its infancy. 

As well, the obsolescence and deterioration of scientific 


equipment, in the absence of any adequate provisions for re- 
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pair and eventual replacement, are causing increasing con- 
cern for the long-term effects not only on research but on 
teaching as well. No illusions should be held that univer- 
sities can for more than a few years fulfill the roles de- 
manded of them in modern society with inadequate or de- 
pleted library resources and obsolete, worn-out equipment. 
We regard these matters as among the more serious problems 
now facing the university. 

In summary, while Trent gives encouragement to research 
by its faculty, we are increasingly worried that continuing 
financial restrictions will deprive our faculty of both the 
time and the tools to conduct research effectively, to the 
detriment ultimately of our entire academic programme. 

(2) Applications for research grants must be approved 
by the departmental chairman, the Dean of Arts and Science, 
and the President. Requests for amounts between $10,000 and 
$20,000 per annum are reviewed by the chairman of the re- 
search committee, who has authority to question the applicant 
and, if necessary, to recommend that the application not go 
forward in the form submitted. Requests in excess of $20,000 
are discussed with the Research Committee as a whole. In- 
formal consultation with the financial officers of the univ- 
ersity is undertaken as appropriate. 

Trent University does not, as a rule, enter into arrange- 
ments which will formally involve it in conducting research 
the results of which cannot be published and circulated pub- 
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VI. PART-TIME STUDENTS 


1. What progress has been made on the implementation of 
gutdelines for part-time students? 


Trent University believes that it meets, and in most 
cases exceeds, the guidelines of September 1972 for inte- 
grating part-time students into Ontario universities. 

All classes at Trent University are open to both full- 
time and part-time students, and faculty are engaged on the 
basis of teaching courses rather than the category of student. 
The same full-time or sessional faculty who teach during the 
day may also be required to teach one or more evening class. 
All sessional and full-time appointments at Trent have al- 
ways been made without regard to the status of the stadene to 
be taught. No extra payment is made for classes taught in 
the evening. 

All Trent University courses are open to all students 
who have the necessary prerequisites, and both full-time and 
part-time students are required to meet the same academic 
standards. New course offerings proposed by individuals or 
departments are carefully considered by the university's 
Academic Development Committee and approved by Senate before 
being implemented. No courses have been developed solely for 
part-time students. 

Discussion is now underway at Trent to establish a 
college for part-time students so that they would have a 
college affiliation in the same way that all full-time stu- 
dents now have at the university. 


The course credit system in effect at Trent lets students 
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proceed at their own pace in the fifteen courses required 
for an ordinary degree. Students can and do move between 
part-time and full-time status without penalty. Allouniv- 
ersity scholarships are available to part-time and full- 
time students on the basis of the student's academic 
achievement alone, without regard to full-time or part- 
time status. Trent makes no distinction as to whether a de- 
gree was earned on a part-time or full-time basis: the only 
indication appears on the transcript which lists courses 
and sessions in which these were taken. Admission standards 
for all students are the same, and admission without Grade 13 
is possible under conditions which apply to any applicants 
wishing to enroll on a full-time or part-time basis. 

Trent University's classes, scheduled from 8:30 a.m. to 
9:50 p.m., are open to full-time and part-time students. Late 
afternoon and evening classes have been developed primarily 
for the convenience of part-time students who have regular 
daytime commitments. Evening classes are sections of the 
regular day classes. Often, these are the only classes 
offered in the course and therefore would have proportions 
of full-time and part-time students. Part-time students are 
not excluded from any classes to accommodate full-time 
students. If enrolment in a course is limited, full-time 
and part-time students have equal opportunity to apply. 

To assist part-time students in planning their progran- 
mes over a period of years, the university has developed a 


long-range timetable which lists late afternoon, evening, 


ace 


and summer session courses which are scheduled for as long 
as four years into the future. The timetable, while not 
rigid, gives these students reasonable assurance that courses 
will be offered, and departments have generally been faithful 
in honouring their long-range commitments. 

The guidelines suggested that some overload teaching 
for additional stipend would be allowed in "the transition 
period." Trent University presently pays extra stipends to 
instructors who teach in its summer programme and for its 
limited number of off-campus courses. Such teaching is done 
on a voluntary basis and is in addition to an instructor's 
regular teaching load. This policy is continually under 
review. 


2. Do you have any suggestions for tnereasing the access- 
tbtitty for part-time students? 


The mobility of part-time students is not as great as 
is often suggested and job, family, and community activities 
place time restraints on many citizens who would like to 
take courses. If for the future Ontario universities are to 
make their courses available to these people, they may be re- 
quired to initiate or expand a variety of services. 

As suggestions of means to increase accessibility for 
navtltiae students, it has been proposed that courses might 
be offered at centres outside the locations of the main 
university campuses. Such courses would entail travel by 
one or more instructors per course, compared to the same 
travel Yor ‘thirty to forty students. “However, the costs to 
the universities of off-campus courses are higher than pro- 


viding courses on campus, and yet are less than the cost of 
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establishing satellite administrative units. Special grants 
might be made by the government to encourage this develop- 
ment. The Office of Part-Time Studies has already begun an 
experimental programme of off-campus courses this year in the 
nearby centres of Bowmanville, Brighton, Campbellford and 
Lindsay. The continuation of any such programmes on a regular 
basis, however, would depend upon the willingness of govern- 
ment to provide the additional funding needed to match higher 
costs of off-campus offerings. 

Because Ontario universities do not have uniform or con- 
venient regulations regarding transfer of credit, some part- 
time students find it difficult to complete their degree re- 
quirements. A more flexible policy towards acceptance of trans- 
fer credits by the Ontario universities might create an in- 
centive for part-time students to enrol in university courses. 

The ultimate move towards widening accessibility could be 
to offer admission after testing and counselling to all appli- 
cants for a university course, in some cases perhaps on a 
probationary basis. The progress of the student at the univer- 
sity would depend on his or her ability to meet standards for 
the course. Such a system, in a modified form, is in effect 
at a number of universities, including Trent. By far the 
larger proportion of part-time students admitted on a pro- 
bationary basis at Trent have obtained required grades and 
have had their probationary status lifted. 

University courses could be offered, in co-operation with 
local industry, to employees who might be prepared to attend 


classes. in the plant. or. factory. during lunch hours , or in 
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short periods (say 1 hour) that a company might allow for such 
activity. By eliminating travel and re-location time, numbers 
of potential students from industry could take courses that 
could ultimately benefit themselves and the company. 

The persons best able to tell how education might be 
made more accessible would be those in the community who are 
not at present in a university or in the educational system. 

A comprehensive and province=-wide survey could show how many 
such persons would be interested in taking courses and what 
factors they see as needs or deterrents for their involvement 
in education. Trent University has recently requested gov- 
ernment assistance to carry out a survey of this kind in the 
Peterborough area. 


3. Do you offer, or have you any plans to offer Masters and 
Ph.D.'s on a part-time basis? 


As already mentioned under III.3, Trent University does 
enroll qualified students wishing to proceed on a part-time 
basis toward the degrees of M.A. or M.Sc. To date, these 


students have been accepted into chemistry and history. 
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Vil. -EACULTY, 

1. What are your poltetes on.tenure, sabbaticals, communtty 
tnvolvement, summer school teaching, and professtonal 
tneome earned from extra-untverstty sources? 

Tenace 

Initial appointments at Trent University are made on a 
four-year probationary basis with reappointment occurring 
annually. Tenure is granted on satisfactory completion of this 
probationary period. 

Current financial uncertainties have required the univer- 
sity to make a disproportionate number of sessional appoint- 
ments for the current academic year. 

The university policy on reappointment and tenure is 
contained in the Second Report which received, the appnovelsor 
the Senate and the Board of Governors in 1969. Also available 
are three statements of amendment dated September 1970, Nov- 
ember 1970, January 1971. 

During the 1972-73 academic year, a joint ad hoc comm- 
ittee of the Senate and the Association of the Teaching Staff, 
under the chairmanship of Professor David Gallop, completed 
a massive study of matters relating to academic rank, pro- 
motion and tenure. The report has been received by Senate. 
Some recommendations have already been implemented and others 
are before appropriate committees for further review. 
Sabbaticals 

University policy on leaves and sabbaticals is con- 
tained in a revised document which received the approval of 
the Senate and of the Board of Governors in 1969. This re- 


port has been supplemented by a statement of interpretation 


a 
prepared by the academic personnel committee in January, 
HS 7 ds 

In general each member of faculty accumulates a month's 
paid leave for each year of service. Sabbaticals are granted 
on a "maximum service" basis, subject to financial, depart- 
mental and individual considerations. 

Community Involvement 

From the moment of its founding, which was brought about 
through the imagination, initiative and perseverance of many 
citizens, Trent University has been committed and deeply in- 
volved in the affairs of the Peterborough community. Al- 
though no formal policy exists to require participation, 
large numbers of faculty and staff, and their wives and hus- 
bands, serve as members of the planning board, library board, 
boards of education, conservation authority, development 
association, as well as participating in numerous social 
service agencies and cultural, social and political organ- 
izations. 

At a formal level, the Trent Geography Department re- 
cently conducted a research programme for the City of Peter- 
borough, and Trent faculty members have provided expertise 
in water studies for the Otonabee Conservation Authority and 
the former Lake Ontario Development Council. More recently, 
members of Trent's Department of Psychology have organized 
a Centre for Exceptional Children, offering a service for 
consultation and diagnosis to various community agencies con- 


cerned for children with learning disabilities, mental re~- 
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tardation and emotional disturbances. 

This year, a credit course in the Politics of Ontario 
is being presented in downtown facilities. Interested 
citizens are encouraged to attend, on a casual and non-credit 
basis, any part_or parts of the course which they find to be 
of particular interest. 

With generous support from the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, Trent University has initiated a new taping 
programme, under which textbooks are being reproduced on 
tapes in an effort to develop a sizable library of materials 
to be used by blind and other physically handicapped students. 
The work now in progress should fill a gap in an important 
area of library service to handicapped persons both in Ont- 
ario and across Canada. 

Committee members may be aware that, with the opening of 
Otonabee College, Trent University will be moving out of 
Rubidge Hall in the centre of Peterborough. Discussions have 
been carried on to make this facility available for the 
community. The university is hopeful that the United Com- 
munity Services will be able to concentrate its agencies at 
this location and that other organizations offering services 
to people will locate in the building. If this development 
occurs, a significant improvement in the coordination of 
social services may be accomplished. 

Summer School Teaching 

Whenever possible, regular faculty are employed to teach 

in summer school so that the same emphasis on written work and 


small-group teaching pervades the summer programme as it does 
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the regular academic year. A process of developing areas 
of cooperation and joint offerings with Queen's University 
in low-enrolment summer school courses has been initiated. 
Professional income earned from extra-university sources 

Because of their heavy commitment to the undergraduate 
teaching programme, collegiate activities and university 
committees, together with their own research interests, 
members of faculty at Trent have esroet Dee less time to 
earn professional income outside the university than is 
perhaps the case at other universities. For this reason, no 


policy has been considered to be necessary. 
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VITI. STATUS OF WOMEN 
1. Do you have a poltey on the hiring, remuneration, and 
promotton of women tn all fields of employment tn your 
tnstttutton? 
Trent University attempts not to discriminate in the 
hiring, remuneration and promotion of women in all fields 


of employment in the university. 


2. Do you have a poltey on equal opportuntty for women tn 
admisstons to all programs? 


All the academic programmes at Trent University are 
included within a single faculty of arts and science and no 
discrimination occurs against women in admission to any of 


these programmes. 
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IX, STUDENT SUPPORT 


1. What effect has the new student award plan had? 
Can you suggest further revistons to OSAP? 


We assume that the Committee is seeking comment on the 
recent changes to OSAP. While recent changes are welcomed, 
we regret that reforms in this important area come only 
slowly and in piecemeal fashion. 

Trent University has noticed several changes in the 
O.S.A.P. programme for 1973-74. First, average awards are 
higher this year as a result of the changes made in the par- 
ental income table. Secondly, many fourth year students have 
been assisted through the use of a Modified Group A status. 
Also, a change has occurred to improve the levels of award 
for married students. 

The first change helps to correct the inadequate income 
tables used for several years in assessments. We note the 
inconsistency evident in the fact that, for purposes of OSAP, 
students continue to be regarded as minors and dependents, 
although Ontario has enacted legislation lowering the age of 
Majority to eighteen years. 

We believe further changes should take place each year to 
adjust levels of awards relative to movements in the cost-of-. 
living index in Ontario. We believe further that government 
must take steps to ensure that in the Ontario society no 
persons capable and qualified to undertake post-secondary 
study should, as a result of financial limitations, personal, 
familial or other, be denied that opportunity. Further, per- 
‘sons who demonstrate need should have available to them ade- 
quate financial support, including some form of maintenance 


assistance, to permit them to attend the institution of their 
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choosing. We note that evidence is accumulating that loan 
forms of aid are a disincentive to students of moderate-income 
families, for whom post-secondary study should be made more 
easily accessible. 

We have noted the introduction this year of a programme 
of aid for part-time students, including a pilot bursary pro- 
gramme, and we look forward to seeing these programmes con- 
tinued, expanded and improved. 

2. What ts your policy on entrance scholarshtps? 

Trent University considers all first-year applicants for 
entrance scholarships regardless of the choice of university 
presented on the common application form. In most cases 
scholarships are awarded after consideration of teacher re- 
commendations and grades achieved during the last two years 
of secondary school. Trent awards a comparatively limited 
number of scholarships of high value each year, on the basis 
of spring interviews conducted by the Awards Committee with 
students who have demonstrated outstanding academic achieve- 


ment in secondary school. 
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ie FINANCE-OPERATING 


Zz. What ts your poltey concerning internal budget alloca- 
ttons? 


Budget allocations to all departments are recommended 
to the Board of Governors by the President following consultation 
with the Budget Implementation Committee (BIC). This Committee, 
a presidential advisory committee, is a sub-committee of the 
Senate's Budget Review and Priorities Committee (BRP). Recom- 
mendations by BIC, together with Presidential decisions, are 
reported to Senate through BRP. 

The Budget Implementation Committee, composed of senior 
administrative staff, faculty and students, deals with matters 
relating to changes in the current year's budget and with the 
development of the budget for the coming year. The Budget Review 
and Priorities Committee reviews and comments on principles 
underlying the allocation of funds in the current budget and 
recommends priorities for the future as guidelines for BIC. The 
practices and structures at Trent are under continuous review. 

No attempt is made to allocate funds to academic departments 
on the basis of B.I.U.'s generated. Recommendations are made on 
the basis of guidelines under which the following major factors 
are assessed: 

(a) Appropriate faculty staffing levels are recommended 

in consideration of student-course ratios and teach- 
ing loads. While variations must exist between de- 
partments for numerous reasons including laboratory 
work, departmental size, teaching methods =- re- 


quirements are assessed in relation to the objective 
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that the operational student/staff ratio should 
increase to 15:1 as enrolments increase. 

(b) Requests for all new staff appointments and re- 
placements are individually appraised by BIC. 

(c) Variable costs are subject to committee scrutiny. 
In the case of academic departments, allocations 
are made to provide for all expenditures other 
than salaries and benefits in amounts related to 
the size and special requirements of departments. 


oie “elip=yeam financingia) signifiaant..atd tos planning? 
Are any adjustments related to slip-year necessary? 


The introduction of slip-year financing has undoubtedly 
been a significant aid to financial planning for universities 
not dependent on extra-formula grants. While the effective 
lead-time of approximately seven months (October 1 - May 1) 
is less than optimum, it does provide them with a base for 
planning not available under the previous system. 

The scheme is, however, virtually ineffectual for in- 
stitutions, like Trent, which are dependent on extra-formula 
grants. The Ministry has taken the position that no deci- 
sion can be taken on compensatory grants for 1974-75 until 
there is some indication of 1973-74 enrolment levels; that is, 
by, December L973 at the Garliest., The Ministry “Ss position 
places Trent University, along with others requiring extra- 
formula support, in an intolerable position. Extra-formula 
SUpport 1S critical tor the University's operation; yet ite 
amount will not be known (and cannot even be estimated) until 


a few months prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. Under 
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these circumstances, slip-year financing is of small value 
as an aid) to) financial planning. 

We were encouraged to note from the following that the 
Joint C.U.A./C.0.U. Sub-Committee on Finance/Operating Grants 
recognized the magnitude of this problem for the small 
institutions in its recent proposal for revision to the op- 
erating grants formula: 

"For universities with little or no extra-formula grants, 
the slip-year scheme gives about five months' lead time 
which in periods of little enrolment growth is most val- 
uable. For universities receiving extra-formula grants, 
the lead time is reduced to a couple of months."* 

Indeed, Trent University's compensatory grant of $1,652,000 
for 1973-74 was not known until April 12, 1973, only 18 days 
prior to the university's fiscal year-end. Thus, operating 
budget decisions for the current year, along with those re- 
lated to academic staff appointments, were made, perforce, 
without benefit of basic information necessary for the form- 
ation of sound policy. 

If slip-year financing is to be a meaningful planning 
tool for the small universities, then, some method must be 
devised to provide adequate lead-time information on compen- 
satory grants. The current proposal for formula revision, 
which is discussed below, would appear to provide a reasonable 
solution to the problem. 

* "A Proposed Method of Revision of the Ontario Operating 


Grants Formula," Joint C.U.A./C.0O.U. Sub-Committee on 
Finance/Operating Support, August 21, 1973, page l. 
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3. What ts your current attitude to the present system 
of formula finanetng? 


The Joint C.U.A./C.0.U. Sub-Committee on Finance/Op- 
erating Support, in its August 1973 proposal for revision 
of the Ontario operating grants formula, has presented a 
concise summary of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
present system of financing university operations. 

The disadvantages weigh heavily against the smaller 
institutions, in particular, and we concur in the following 
statement from the Joint Sub-Committee's report: 

"(a) The formula, based on student enrolment, can stim- 
ulate undesirable competition among universities 
when students become relatively scarce; those 
universities with widely known reputations, pre- 
ferable geographic locations, greater ability to 
diversify their programmes to meet changing student 
preferences, and larger per-student scholarship 
and bursary funds can exploit these advantages to a 
greater degree in times of limited enrolment growth. 
In addition, the failure of the annual increment in 
the B.I.U. value to consistently match university 
cost increases forces universities that might other- 
wise hold their enrolment to scramble for students 
to keep their revenue rising at a suitable rate. 

(b) The above leads to the continued or new need for 
compensatory grants for those universities unable 
to compete successfully. The increased importance 
of discretionary funding decreases the planning 


ability of the universities affected owing to the 
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timing of the announcement of extra-formula grants; 
the fh ante announcement of these grants is in part 
a result of there being no publicly known formula 
for such grants. 

(c) The weighting scheme, itself, appears in retrospect 
to favour universities with relatively large grad- 
uate schools. For some of the smalier universities 
concentrating on undergraduate studies the bias within 
the weighting scheme is partly overcome by compensating 
grants; a university such as Carleton which receives 
no extra-formula grants experiences the full effect of 
relatively low undergraduate weighting.* 

Trent University welcomes and supports in principle the 
Joint Sub-Committee's proposed method of formula revision. 

The proposal appears to rectify the more serious of the dis- 
advantages of the present system. 

In commenting on the proposal, we are assuming that the 
Sub-Committee's intent is that there should be no serious 
impairment of the operating income of any institution. If 
that is indeed the intent, then the level at which adjustment 
grants are to be established under the proposed formula is 
of prime importance. 

During 1972-73, Trent University undertook expenditure 
cut-backs and reductions of staff through attrition. Actual 
expenditures were reduced by almost $600,000 from budget 
(a reduction of approximately 6%). Any further reductions 


in expenditure levels would have serious, long-term con- 
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sequences for the academic programme. It is therefore 
essential that the proposed adjustmentgrants be established 
at a level, that. .crecognizes, and duldy supports; the existing 
cost structure of this university. 

The adjustment grants as set out in the Sub-Committee's 
report assume that the universities will achieve their en- 
rolment targets for 1973-74. However, Trent University for 
one will fall short, and its December 1 enrolment will be 
approximately the same as at December 1, 1972. 

Schedule "A", attached, sets out comparative Basic Oper- 
ating Income and extra-formula grant statistics for 1973-74 
(present formula) and 1974-75 (proposed formula) for Trent 
University. The 1974-75 data is based on a zero-growth sit- 
uation in the current year and assumes only the Subcommittee's 
inflation stactor of 53 -and -a.i$4,400.,000adjus tment ouante 
Under these assumptions, the University would obtain an in- 
crease in income in 1974-75 of only $78,000 above 1973-74. 
At the same time, a provision of only 5% for salary and wage 
increments of present personnel would require an additional 
$260,000, and this increase would have to be met after -pro- 
viding for inevitable increases in utilities and other fixed 
costs. 

It is evident then, that while the University supports 
the general principles of the proposed new formula, it can 
support it cin pdetabbsonly it: 

(a) the final formula provides reasonable support for all 
current activities and total levels of expenditure ; 


and, 
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(b) adjustment grants are based on actual 1973-74 enrol- 
ments. 

If a satisfactory level of adjustment grants can be 
mutually agreed upon, Trent university would endorse the 
proposal as a significant compromise for financing univer- 
Sity operations. While we believe a still higher weight 
for undergraduate arts students is reasonable and warranted, 
we realize that 1.25 is a workable compromise, for the short- 
term, if adequate financing can be obtained for the smaller 
universities through the mechanism of adjustment grants. 

4, Can you suggest a method for arriving at the BIU value 
for 875/767 
What BIU value does your method ytetd? 

As we indicated above, it is essential that current 
levels of operating expenditures continue to be funded 
through the normal mechanism of the formula (plus compen- 
satory grants, if the present system is to be maintained). 
Recognition of current expenditures as the minimum operating 
base is particularly relevant in the case of Trent Univer- 
sity, since no significant increases in enrolment can be 
foreseen over the next two or three years. 

In addition to this basic income, the 1975-76 B.I1.U. 
value must be sufficient to provide for normal increases 
in prices and, in particular, for reasonable salary and 
wage increments. Because salaries, wages and benefits 
comprise’ 75% to 80% of the Ontario universities’ operating 
budgets (79.5% at Trent in 1973-74) we believe that the 
B.l.U. value,..1£. 1b is,.to be realistic, must .besset in 


relation to current rates of increase in the cost of living 
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and to prevailing rates and patterns of salary and wage 
settlements in the province. 

At the very least, such general guidelines must, in 
our opinion, form the basis on which, Bai Usoincreasesiv are 
determined. It is presently far too early to assess Hog 5 = 
1976 requirements, but current indicators: shows that, reéal- 
istically, the B.I.U. should be increased by 8% to 10% for 


1 FAS TOES. 
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Schedule "A" 


TRENT UNIVERSITY 
Proposed Revision to Operating Grants Formula 
No-Growth Model - 1974-1975 
1. Assumptions: 
the La solve Be lel. sSvare ‘equal co lOvZ2-15 75 5°Re1.Us Ss 
(i.e.: - 1972-1973 enrolment of 2,267 FJT.E.'s = 
2,807 B.I.U.'s achieved in 1973-1974) 


ae inflation factor = 5% 


2. Basic Operating Income Comparisons 
Proposed Formula: 1974-1975 


Standard grant (same as 1973-1974) $5,200; 000 
AGG? 
Proposed adjustment grant 1,400,000 
$6,600,000 
Add: 
iInilation factor ~ 5% x $6,600,000 330,000 
$6,930,000 


Present Formula - 1973-1974 


Standard grant 57 200,000 
Compensatory grant Ly, 652,000 
Basic operating income 
1973-1974 6, 652,000 
Increase in grant income for 1974-1975 S 78,000 


3. Salaries and Wages: 


Per C,O:;F{0+-U70. budget report for 


1973-1974 55,200), 000 
Cost of increments - 
at 53% $260,000 
at 8% $415,000 


4. Comments 


1; Adjustment grants must be based on actual 1973=/4 en= 
rolments. Assuming that the "compensatory formula” 
was used in arriving at $1,400,000 based on Trent's 
target enrolment, an adjustment grant o£ $1,,6507000) = 
$1,700,000 would appear more appropriate. 
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2. Mechanics for the "sharing" system under the guaranteed 
income proposal are not clear. 
i.e. - Brock's estimated increase in grants is 
$120,000 with no loss of income; 
Trent's increase is $70,000 with a subsequent "sharing" 


loss OF eG; OUUr 
3. Presumably the cost-of-living increase will be tied to 


an established index - preferably reflecting a 12-month 
change in the calendar year prior to the grant year. 


September 6, 1973 
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XI. FINANCE-CAPITAL 
1. How should eyelical renewal be generated? 

The manner in which a cyclical renewal allowance is 
generated should relate adequately to the capital cost com- 
ponents it is intended to fund. In the absence of other 
means of financing for this purpose, the entitlement should 
provide enough money to cover the capital upkeep of all 
physical resources of the type initially funded by the Interim 
Capital Formula. Thus, an annual allowance for this purpose 
should be sufficient to amortize, over the life-span of the 
facilities concerned, the total cost of: 

(a) repairs to and replacement of major building elements; 

(b) alterations and renovations to meet obsolescence; 

changes in usage or building code requirements; 

(c) periodic replacement of furniture, furnishings and 

users' equipment; 

(da) eventual replacement of the entire plant. 

A methodology has recently been developed for estimating 
the annual cost of item (a) above, and it was indicated that 
for university buildings, this ‘cost should average, per: year, 
about 1-1/2% of the original cost. Very conservatively, this 
cost might be assumed to be a minimum OL, LS of tthe originas 
project cost. 

A review of the actual cost of (b) at two Ontario univer- 
sities indicated that these costs averaged 1-1/2% per year of 
original cost. Again, conservatively, this cost might be 


taken as 13%. 


The cost of furnishing and equipping a university build- 
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ing normally averages 15% o£, total project cost. If over- 
all replacement were required only twice through the life 
of the building, this would rise to 45% and, spread over 
say 45 years, would average 1%. Item (c) might then be 
estimated, conservatively, at 1/2% annually. 

Referring to item (d), an allowance of fifty cents per 
year invested at 6% will produce $100 after 45 years. Stated 
another way, it would require, each year, 1/2% of initial cost 
to finance a replacement building after 45 years. 

In the above, figures have been used rather loosely and 
conservatively - and it should be pointed out that nowhere 
have the effects of inflation been considered. Nevertheless, 
simple addition of the above four cost components indicates 
that a cyclical renewal allowance of about 3% of initial cost 
would seem appropriate. Compare this to the present entitle- 
ment of about 13%! 

In the past, universities were able to include many al- 
teration and replacement costs in major capital projects. The 
present moratorium on capital grants, however, together with 
increased constraints on operating funds for plant and equip- 
ment maintenance, aggravates and increases the need for real- 
istic cyclical renewal allowances. 


Z2. Do you foresee difficulties tn adjusting your phystieat 
plant to changing student preferences? 


For Trent University, the problems of adapting our 
physical plant, both in design and operation, to changing 


Student moods are already upon us. The time frame in which 
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a major facility can be conceived and built is about equal 
to the three-or four-year cycle of student turn-over, and it 
would require a soothsayer to predict what any group of 
students arriving four years hence would find acceptable. 

Some evidences of shifting preferences, nonetheless, have 
been observed. The conventional dormitory type of residence 
is not now as popular as the apartment-type unit, which allows 
more togetherness; double rooms in either kind of facility are 
quite out of favour - even at lesser rents. Unless equipped 
with pool tables, dart boards and the like, lounges and common 
rooms are no longer used extensively, although they are as 
likely to be occupied in the middle of the night as at mid-day. 
In addition to recreational and browsing areas, there is a 
demand to keep study areas open almost around the clock. Stu- 
dents and others stress the need for space in which arts and 
crafts can be practised, and for university-subsidized fac- 
ilities for the care of children. 

All of the above implies greater costs, with more space 
to maintain for more hours of the day; whereas the current 
climate of financial stringency dictates the opposite trend. 

Further, with enrolments in the physical sciences ap- 
parently not increasing, and with increasing enrolments in 
the humanities and social sciences, imbalances may appear in 
the use of space, with heavily serviced physical science space 
being frequently under-used. Such space, obviously, is dif- 
ficult to convert or adapt to alternative purposes. 

If the present trends continue, however, consideration 


may have to be given to the cost/benefit implications of 
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converting existing residential and academic space to types 
more compatible with needs. In planning new facilities, 
greater emphasis will have to be put on adaptibility to 
change, even at a greater initial cost. 

The most succinct response in answer to the Committee's 
initial question is, quite simply, "None that money wouldn't 
solve." 


3. Do you have a poltey on the allocation of space amongst 
faeulttes, department, administration, etc.? 


It is the task of the Senate's Site Development Com- 
mittee to ensure reasonable allocation and use of existing 
space among various departments and users. This Committee 
receives and reviews all requests pertaining to space al- 
location. No specitic internal “ftormuia Cr” "Standara, 19 
employed; commonsense and a desire for equity guide the 


Committee's work. 
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XII. ECONOMIES 
Piminse fj eeting economies, what have been your priorities? 
What has been tn each of the last two academic years the 
respective rates of attrition (through retirement, term- 
tnatton of contract, resignation ete.) of teachers, ad- 
mintstrators, teechntctans, physical plant employees, ete.:! 


What have been the rates of replacement in each of these 
categortes? 


What economtes have been effected in the level of service 
of phystcal plant operations? 

In the course of the past year at Trent University, a 
process started in which the entire university community - 
students, faculty and staff at all levels - participated in 
a thorough review and reconsideration of all aspects of the 
university's life. The open discussions that ensued over a 
period of months led to conclusions which have re-affirmed 
many of the university's longest-held principles and prior- 
ities. The commitment to small-group teaching, the desire 
to maintain Trent's system of residential-teaching colleges, 
the importance of preserving security for all persons in 
the community whose livelihoods depend on the university, 
and, perhaps foremost, the resolve and recognition that Trent 
has achieved the status of a viable university offering lib- 
eral arts and science programmes as its intellectual core - 
have emerged as the principles and priorities to be promoted 
and safeguarded at Trent University. 

What prompted university-wide discussion and debate in 
the past year was recognition of possible patterns emerging 
for Trent in the 1970 s - anticipating steady or declining 
enrolments, reductions in levels of special funding, and 
other financial pressures arising from inequities inherent in 


the present formula financing system. At the President's 
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initiative steps were taken to begin to meet the demands 
of these circumstances. 

In the fall of 1972, the President requested depart- 
ments to make reductions in expenditure totalling $150,000. 
At the same time, the budget committees recommended that no 
new staff should be appointed, nor those leaving, replaced, 
without prior approval, and that all expenditures be reduced 
to minimum levels. From such steps, reductions totalling 
$300,000 Were anticipated;, by. the vend (of 19 72=73) Jactual 
expenditures were, in all, almost $600,000 less than or- 
iginally budgeted. Such curtailment has, however, taken 
LESw Ota, 

Early in 1973, the President outlined to the univer- 
sity community a series of longer-range proposals designed 
to reduce annual expenditures by between $400,000 and $500,000. 
These proposals aroused immediate and widespread recogni- 
tion of the seriousness of the university's anticipated fin- 
ancial future. At a planning session, at which all segments 
of the university community were represented, the impetus 
was given for the creation by Senate of a Special Review 
Committee, consisting of faculty, students, support staff 
and administration personnel, to examine every aspect of the 
university's goals and operations. In a report to the 
university this Committee identified areas and procedures 
by which it might prove possible to effect substantial and 
continuing reductions in expenditures. The numerous sug- 
gestions are now under review to determine which might be 


feasible without compromising to the breaking point the small- 
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group teaching and the collegiate system which are the 
hallmarks of Trent's distinctive role among the Ontario 
universities. 

A policy of attrition, established for all areas of 
the university except academic staff, has resulted in 22 
positions not being filled when they became vacant. Some 
further reductions in staff by attrition are anticipated, 
but it is improbable that the process can be permitted to 
go much further, for signs of serious damage to the opera- 
tion of the university are already becoming apparent. 

Beginning with a budget of about one million dollars, a 
reduction of $120,000, or 12%, was effected in physical plant 
operations for the fiscal year 1972-73 - the largest saving 
in any single department in the university. Some economies 
resulted from staff attrition, involving 1 out of a total of 
2 draftsmen, 3 of 6 carpenters, 1 of 6 groundsmen, 2 of 4 
secretaries, 1/2 an administrator, and 2 of 20 caretakers. A 
further caretaking economy is now in effect as a result of 
reducing working hours from 45 to 42-1/2 hours per week and 
hiring students for weekends. Some personnel reduction was 
offset by declining capital development, but for the most 
part the dollar saving is reflected in curtailed services. 

Substantial savings in utility costs have come about 
through good luck with the weather and cut=-backs in lighting 
levels, heating, air conditioning and ventilation (fresh air 
intake has in some cases been cut to below 10% for people, but 


is holding at 100% for animals). Communications costs were 
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reduced by about $15,000, by eliminating some telephones 
and removing hardware on others. 

A further reduction in the devel of service wiijlebiece. 
ively ,occur this vean because ,0Otonabee College, with gas floor 
area of almost 200,000 gross square feet, has been opened, 
while few additional staff can be hired. The same applies 
for site maintenance; a reduced staff will be required to 
look after an additional 20 acres of grounds and parking lots. 

As the number of staff per unit of work diminishes (we 
have fewer physical plant staff now than 4 years ago) there must 
obviously be a reduction in the level of service. The effects 
are numerous: reduced frequency in such operations as house- 
cleaning, grass cutting and snow clearing; there will be more 
deferred maintenance, and increasing temptation to neglect 
preventive maintenance of mechanical systems; needed improve- 
ments and repairs will not be done as quickly as desired, 
and the minimal data recording undertaken in the past will be 
neglected. 

In summary, there will be a general dilution in the 
quality and promptness of i a noticeable delays in 
attending to lower priority items, and more complaints from 
clientele. Of equal concern will be the premature de- 
terioration of plant. In effect, monies "saved" through forced 
economies must later be returned to pay for repairs and re- 


placements in the future. 
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1. To what extent are your faectlittes available to persons 
and organizations not dtrectly associated with the univ- 
erstty (e.g. community colleges, community organizations, 
PPUVaAte FTNA1V1dualve, CONVENTTONS....e00)7 

Trent University facilities have been made available to 
a large number of individuals and groups having no direct 
relationship to the university. The Thomas J. Bata Library, 
which is open for reference to any interested persons in the 
community, last year lent more than 1,300 items for some 300 
registered outside borrowers. In addition, the library is 
used during days and evenings by students in local schools 
and other post-secondary institutions, and the volume of 
references undertaken for enquirers from outside has grown to 
about 10% of the total reference service. 

In the past year, Trent served as conference host to more 
than 3,000 persons, representing some 30 to 40 organizations. 
In late May, for example, Trent University facilities were used 
for the Ontario Tri-Level Conference, for which some 200 con- 
ference delegates were successfully accommodated. Although 
facilities are minimal, there is a continuing and growing use 
of Trent's present athletic equipment and facilities (two 
squash courts, several tennis courts, an outdoor track and 
playing field and, in winter, the "bubble") by various ed- 
ucational, business, industrial, service and professional 
organizations, as well as by individuals, in the Peterborough 
community. Several of these organizations (with members 
numbering in thousands) have written recently to urge that 
Trent University proceed in its plans for an athletic-re- 
creational facility and to offer their interest and support 
for such a project. 

2. What are your views on the proposed METANET computer 
network? 

Trent, unlike other Ontario universities, does not main- 
tain a computer on campus but instead purchases computer 
time from other universities and commercial utilities. This 
approach to computing has resulted in one of the lowest 


"costs-per-BIU" for computer services in the province. 
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The recent expansion in the Trent-Carleton data commu- 
nications link has enabled Trent to obtain nearly aidgoe its 
academic computer services from the Carleton computer centre; 
some administrative work is carried out on the University of 
Toronto system. Trent has been well served under these 
arrangements which have provided versatile, powerful com- 
puting service at minimum costs. 

Being committed to computer resource-sharing, we fully 
support the development of a distributed data communications 
network (such as METANET) to link Ontario universities and 
to provide a means to rationalize computer costs. We agree 
that some central authority for computing in all univer- 
sities must be established before network implementation. 
However, until a centralized coordinating body is set up, 
every form of encouragement should be given and work should 
proceed on limited-scale resource-sharing arrangements as 
the Trent-Carleton link. Inter-university trade of special- 
ized computer services should also be encouraged in order to 
promote the environment and spirit of cooperation necessary 
to ensure the success of a project Hite METANET. 

3. What are your vtews on Universtty Ltbrary Coordination? 

Interlibrary loan (ILL) operations are becoming more and 
more costly. While Trent's costs are quite low, costs for 
larger institutions are high. Some libraries are now consid- 
ering levying a service charge for all loans made to other 
libraries. Greater reliance on ILL would probably increase 


the likelihood of such charges. 
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Using actual cost figures based on recent U.S. exper- 
ience, an estimate of the true cost of interlibrary loan was 
made for the Ontario system, and it was found that in 1971-72 
the ILL traffic volume "cost" the fourteen libraries in ex- 
cess of $750,000 for that year. 

From the point of view of users, the problem that has 
not yet been resolved is the length of time - the delay - 
required to complete ILL transactions. Another problem, 
which might arise, is the danger that "protectionism" may 
become accepted policy: in order to have books available 
for their own clients, libraries may begin restricting mat- 
erials, putting more works on limited circulation or refusing 
to lend them through ILL. Under the current ILL arrangements, 
a decision to lend or not belongs to the owning library. 
What will happen if, through coordination, there are only 
two or three copies of a work in the Province? 

The point of the foregoing is not to decry the working of 
the interlibrary loan system, for it has proved to be a useful 
service for students and faculty at Trent, but to urge that 
caution is necessary in aera tarcuen a coordination to ensure that 
hidden costs or the imperatives of the system do not override 
the real needs and interests of individual library users. 

A matter of concern at Trent University arising out of 
proposals and discussions about a new system of library co- 
ordination is that,as presently envisaged, the system would 
encompass research collections, exclusive of undergraduate 


collections. We do not believe it is possible to separate 
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research and undergraduate collections in any "hard and 
fast" way, certainly not beyond the second-year undergraduate 
level, and we are concerned consequently that small univ- 
ersities may find themselves without any useful collections, 
or the means to develop these. Under a scheme of coordina- 
tion, such as is being proposed, it becomes easy or inevit- 
able for government (or an advisory committee) to control 
library expenditures (and, hence, library policy and dev- 
elopment) for the system as a whole. 

Many other questions arise. We wonder, for example, 
what happens under a highly centralized system to specially 
funded library collections, such as Trent's developing 
Canadiana collection funded variously by the Leslie and 
Gertrude Frost Memorial Fund, Donner Canadian Foundation, 
Ford Motor Company, and Shell Oil Company? 

Coordination implies much more than cooperation. 
The latter has improved significantly among academic lib- 
raries in Ontario in recent years, although there is still 
room for improvement. Such developments as an Ontario Un- 
iversities Library Coordination eye bon have considerable 
potential provincially; however, we are not easily con- 
vinced that such a development can save money and serve 
better for Trent University than present practice. 


4. Do you have formal grievance procedures avatlable for 
etary and students? 


Staff Grievance procedures 
Faculty at Trent have two formal channels through which 


concerns may be expressed. The Association of the Teaching 
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Staff, affiliated with OCUFA and CAUT, may act on an 
individual's behalf if requested to to so. A Committee 
on Academic Personnel is also responsible, under authority 
of the Senate, for the instigation and implementation of 
procedures under specific circumstances: for example, a 
faculty member's appeal against a decision not to re-hire 
at the end of a probationary period. 

Formal grievance procedures are set out in Trent's 
Second Report on reappointment and tenure which is cur- 
rently under revision. 

Elected representatives of the secretarial and sotiiice 
staff form the majority of an advisory committee established 
to examine and review policies concerning conditions of 
employment for these staff members, and the Committee's terms 
of reference include formal procedures for the receipt and 
investigation of petitions and grievances. 

Formal procedures have not been committed to writing 
for members of the hourly-paid staff. However, each staff 
member receives a handbook setting out clearly the Univer- 
sity's employment policies and benefit plans, and the re- 
latively small size of the staff encourages free expression 
of concern and opinion. | 
Student grievances 

Students may appeal assessments of term work during the 
academic year to the course instructor in the first instance 
and, subsequently, if necessary, to the department chairman. 
Every student has the right to appeal final standing in any 


course, regardless of grade, but term grades will not nor- 
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Hey be reassessed. 

Any student at Trent University who believes that the 
application of university regulations has worked an undue 
hardship may appeal in the first instance to the department 
or committee chairman responsible for the initial ruling; 
such appeals may subsequently be referred to the Senate 
Undergraduate Studies Committee or the Committee on Academic 
Standing. After taking all jee means of appeal, a student 
who still feels an undue hardship has been worked may appeal 
to the Senate Special Appeals Committee which renders a final 
decision. 

In addition to these formal channels, the pattern of 
small-group teaching and the collegiate system at Trent pro- 
vide avenues for close aTieasene communications between in- 
dividual students and their tutors and other members of the 


university. 
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